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NOTES 



SUNDAY OPENING— The Trustees 
announce that hereafter the Mu- 
seum will be open on Sundays 
until 6 p.m., in winter as well as 
in summer. This action has been taken 
in the hope that the additional hour in 
winter will add to the convenience and 
pleasure of visitors, particularly of those 
whose occupations are such that they are 
unable to see the collections on other days 
of the week. 

The Wing of Decorative Arts. — The 
new wing of the building containing the 
European decorative arts was opened to 
the members and their friends on Monday 
evening, March 14, 1910. It is described 
in the Special Illustrated Supplement to 
the Bulletin issued on that occasion, 
which contains also a brief general descrip- 
tion of the collections and their arrange- 
ment. 

The wing will now be open regularly, 
like the rest of the Museum. Students 
and copyists are welcome to work here 
under the usual arrangements, and it is 
hoped that the opportunities offered for 
the study of the arts of design may be 
embraced by the various schools of design 
and applied art. 

The Reception. — The reception on the 
occasion of the opening of the new exten- 
sion to the Museum building containing 
the Hoentschel Collection and other ob- 
jects of the decorative arts of Europe, was 
held on Monday evening, March fourteenth, 
from half past eight until eleven o'clock. 
The members and their guests, city offi- 
cials, members of fine art societies, repre- 
sentatives of schools of art and industry, 
were received at the foot of the staircase 
in the main hall by Robert W. de Forest, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Trustees 
on Reception, Joseph H. Choate, George 
Blumenthal, Frank D. Millet, the Mayor 
of the City, William J. Gaynor, and the 
Acting Director, Edward Robinson. 



Catalogue of the Whistler Exhi- 
bition. — A catalogue of the paintings and 
pastels in the exhibition of Whistler's 
works contains a chronological biography, 
a list of exhibitions and of Honors and a 
bibliography of works on the artist. 

Attendance. — The number of visitors 
at the Museum during January and Feb- 
ruary is shown in the following tables. 
The greater number of last year over this 
was due to the attendance at the German 
Exhibition. 



JANUARY 



1909 

18 Free days. . . 54,608 
6 Evenings.. . . 6,291 

5 Sundays 32,376 

8 Pay days 4,798 

98,073 



1910 

17 Free days. . . 22,781 

5 Evenings... . 1,012 

5 Sundays .... 29,042 

9 Pay days 2,638 



55.473 



FEBRUARY 



1909 I91O 

18 Free days .. . 5,581 i6Freedays.. 26,023 

4 Evenings.. . . 2,539 4 Evenings... 914 

4 Sundays. . . . 39,318 4 Sundays.. . 22,169 

6 Pay days — 3,237 8 Pay days... 3,120 



99,675 



52,226 



The Library. — The additions to the 
Library during the past month were one 
hundred and twenty volumes, divided as 
follows : by purchase, seventy volumes, by 
gift, fifty volumes. 

The donors are: Mr. Edward D. Adams, 
Dr. Edwin AtLee Barber, Mr. John H. 
Buck, Messrs. Gimpel and Wildenstein, 
Mr. Leo Hamburger, Mr. George A. Hearn, 
Messrs. Edmond Johnson, Ltd., Miss Flor- 
ence Levy, Mr. James H. Moon, Mr. Robert 
Porter, and Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 

Nine carbon photographs of the tap- 
estries in the Vatican, woven after the 
cartoons by Raphael, have been presented 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. These prints, 
which were specially made for Mr. Morgan 
with the permission of the Pope, enable 
us for the first time to see the full set of 
these remarkably interesting hangings. 
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The attendance during the month was 
two hundred and seventy. 

Visitors to the Museum who may desire 
to study the Hoentschel Collection will find 
in the Library a profusely illustrated work 
in four volumes which has for its title Col- 
lection Georges Hoentschel; notices de Andre 
Pirate et Gaston Briere. Paris, 1908, to- 
gether with many other works relating to 
the decorative arts in Europe and America. 

A Painting by Frans Hals. — Through 
the kindness of Mr. Otto Kahn, the Mu- 
seum has received as a loan, a painting 
by Frans Hals, which in importance stands 
among the first of this master's works. 
It is a large canvas, measuring 79 by 112 
inches, and contains five full-length figures 
— the painter himself seated, with his wife 
beside him, his two children, a boy and 
a girl, standing one on either side, and 
slightly behind them a negro servant. A 
dog completes the group. The figures are 
placed toward the left, in front of a thicket, 
while to the right is seen a stretch of flat 
country with Haarlem in the distance. 

Painted with a most careful regard for 
composition — a thing not usual with this 
artist — remarkable suavity of color and 
the boldest execution, in which, however, 
there is none of the bravado that some- 
times appears in his smaller works, this 
picture is one of the most beautiful as well 
as the most important of Hals's works. 

The provenance of the painting is as 
follows: Its first recorded owner was Will- 
iam Briston, son of Robert Briston, of 
Michaldener in Hampshire. William Bris- 
ton sold it in 1759 to John Warde, his 
nephew, in whose family it has remained 
until now. 

It was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in London at the winter exhibition of works 
by old masters in 1906, when it became 
known to the public for the first time. 

It has been placed on exhibition in the 
Museum in Gallery 25. 

Sheffield Plate. — This ware takes its 
name from the English town in Yorkshire, 
where it originated. In 1742 one Thomas 
Balsover, repairing the handle of a knife 



made partly of silver and partly of copper, 
accidentally fused the two metals into a 
perfect combination. From this circum- 
stance, it occurred to him that in placing 
a thin coat of silver over a thick base of 
copper and rolling them together at a very 
high temperature they might be melted 
into one mass, and that this process 
might be adapted to the manufacture of 
articles hitherto made only of silver. The 
outcome was that a thriving trade in plated 
snuffboxes, buttons, and other small ob- 
jects arose, which later, under the control 
of Joseph Hancock, grew into a big in- 
dustry. It was adopted by Mr. Boulton 
and others in Birmingham and elsewhere, 
but eventually died out when the process 
of electroplating was discovered, about 
1840. This brief mention of the history 
of Sheffield plate may be interesting in 
connection with the description of some 
of the objects in the collection gathered 
together by the Viscountess Wolseley and 
recently purchased by the Museum. 

Two tea urns belong to the early period 
of manufacture — the larger, a magnificent 
piece, hammered up and chased, is one of 
the gems of this fine collection ; the smaller, 
with two reeded handles, is plain in style. 
Two of four teapots are of the eighteenth 
century; the others, with the cast and 
chased silver mounts, are of the nineteenth 
century . A coffeepot with cast and chased 
silver mounts is of the early nineteenth 
century; a hot-water jug and a pierced cake 
basket belong to the eighteenth. A teapot 
and a tea caddy are both early specimens 
of the art; while of three sugar baskets, 
that of the round shape standing on three 
legs is the earliest. A two-handled cup 
and a tankard with spout added, two 
tankards with mid bands, as well as five 
candlesticks and a fruit dish, are all early 
pieces of this ware. 

The three coasters, the argyle, the ink- 
stands, one of which has been made from 
a coaster, and the pen tray, are all good 
specimens of this kind of ware. They are 
illustrated in an article by H. N. Veitch 
in the Burlington Magazine for November 
and December, 1904, and by Henry N. 
Veitch in Sheffield Plate, 1909. 

J. H. B. 
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